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ABSTRACT 



Problem ; Although intertwined in the classroom teaching process , research 
on teaching is often divided into two areas § (1) subject matter and re- 

lated subject matter methodology 5 and (2) the interpersonal communications 
process by which the teacher transmits his attitudes , values 9 and expect- 
ations to the students thus influencing their motivation and behavior® 
These interpersonal communication processes form the major difference 
between the human teacher and textbooks, teaching machines and other 
information-giving devices found in the classroom. 

Research in the subject matter area is widespread and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge to teachers, through a vast array of workshops and 
courses, makes improvements of teaching skills in this area relatively 
easy. The Interpersonal communication areas have received much less 
attention bot\ from researchers and from those trying to improve actual 
teaching practices. 

This lack of research and training derived in part from the diffi- 
culties in specifying, within broad limits, what exact behavior, on the 
teacher® s part, is required in a given situation. This aspect of the 
teaching process has been called an applied art form and seems to be 
closely related to the teacher’s personality or life style. It is 
difficult to know what changes should be made in the behavior of 
others, and it is also difficult to change behavior related to person- 
ality or life style. 

Beittel, however, had developed techniques, derived from Rogerian 
theory, for working with art students, which suggest interesting possi- 
bilities for application to the teaching process. These involve self- 
evaluation without external standards, and the use of “process feedback,** 
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i. e. 9 giving the student photographs of his progress on the work 
currently in process and thus allowing him to evaluate each step in 
terns of his goals and to change his behavior during the next stage as 
a result of this evaluation. The use of video recording now makes 
these techniques applicable to teacher classroom behavior while at the 
same time forming a carefully codab le record of the teacher’s behavior 
for research purposes. 

Objectives i The objectives of this research x^ere (1) to examine the 
applicability of Beit tel’ s techniques of self-observation and self- 
evaluation to the interpersonal aspects of the teaching process in an 
effort to change teacher behavior 9 (2) to examine the effects of a 
workshop and overt goal-setting procedures on this process 9 and (3) 
to collect teacher and student reactions to this technique. 

Procedures : Five treatment groups were formed from combinations of the 

presence or absence of three conditions; (1) self-observation via video 
recording , (2) overt self-evaluation during self-observation 9 (3) a work- 
shop in observational and evaluational techniques. Over a two-year period 
sixty-five teachers were randomly assigned to treatment groups. The study 
used analysis of variance 9 discriminary analysis and Chi square techniques 
to analyze the data collected from behavioral measures and questionnaires. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



A. History 

W hat can teachers do to improve themselves ? In 1964 sixteen 
teachers of the Professional Improvement Committee of the Corvallis 
Public Schools discussed ways and means of answering this question 
for themselves* In their study the teachers found that there had 
been a great increase in the variety of academic offerings avail- 
able to teachers for increasing their knowledge of subject matter 
and subject matte r metho d ology . Workshops and seminars, night 
classes and summer school courses had proliferated into a vast 
array of evidence of the fact that attempts were made to confront 
teachers with the problems of education today* revever, very 
little attention had been devoted to other aspects of teaching, 
namely com mu nication pro c esses by which the teacher transmits his 
attitudes 9 values, and expectations toward the individual students, 
the subject natter taught and the entire school situation. It 
is through these processes that the teacher influences students* 
motivation toward the subject matter and the school, and ultimately 
affects student behavior* These interpersonal communication 
processes form the major difference between the human teacher 
and textbooks, teaching machines, and other information-giving 
devices found in the classroom* But research on this aspect of 
teacher behavior was scanty and research on effective methods 
of changing this category of teacher behavior, employing be- 



havioral measures as criteria, was almost non-existent. 



One of the factors behind the paucity of research on changing 
this aspect of teachers’ behavior was undoubtedly the difficulty 
in specifying, within broad limits, the exact behavior required in 
a given situation# As Stem (1963) points out, teaching is an 
applied art from centering around the creative ’’communication and 
projection of essentially private experiences#” Follis (1961) 
puts it this way: ’’Teaching preactices and related teacher-pupil 

relationships are highly personal and individual matters# Since 
the pattern of communication developed in the classroom is closely 
related to the teacher’s personality or individual life style, 
it is difficult for others to tell what changes should be made. 

Not only is it difficult to know what changes should be made 
in behavior of others but also, as art teachers and psychoanalysis ts 
testify, it is difficult to change behavior closely related to a 
person’s "style" or "personality". Beittel, however, (1963, 196*-, 

1964b, 1964c) has developed some interesting techniques for dealing 
with an analogus problem with graphic art students. He found that 
students’ own "self-discovered criteria" for evaluation and "process 
feedback," that is, the viewing of a photographic record of the process 
of creating the work currently in progress , were the most powerful 
factors in the production of highly rated pictures# These processes 
were contrasted with teacher evaluation and criticism, the usual 
practice, and with "product feedback" photographs of previously 
competed works. 

Biettel’s research was seen to support Rogers’ theory of creativity 

* 

(Rogers, 1954), stressing that the "locus of evaluation" must be 
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internal rather than external, Ris research was found to be consistent 
with the concept of a basic motive-force in therapy and in life, 
displaying "man’s tendency to actualize himself" or strive to achieve 
self-improvement in the direction of an ideal sell (Rogers and Bymond, 
1954), From a Rogerian point of viex?, then, the creative process may 
best take place in a situation which permits self-evaluation in the 
absence of external evaluation, and which allows the individual to 
approach his conception of an ideal self. These elements were apparently 
present in Biettel’s studies. 

In reviewing Biettel’s approach, the Professional Improvement 
Co mmi ttee felt that his method might profitably be applied to the 
process of improving and encouraging creative teaching in the Corvallis 
schools. To this end the committee’s planning was ultimately directed, 
with their efforts resulting in the development of a formal proposal 
for a program of teacher self-evaluation, 

B, Underlying; Assumptions 

The proposal to improve teaching through self-evaluation xras 
based upon certain rather obvious assumptions or necessary conditions. 
These were that: 

1, If given an oppotunity to observe and evaluate themselves, 
teachers might x*ant to change their behavior in order to be. ™ore 
effective and more competent in the classroom, 

2, By repeated replay of video tape recordings of teacher— pupil 
interaction (ax?ay from the pressure of the classroom) teachers xrould 
be objective in their evaluation of the teaching process; and 
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3* Teachers having been professionally trained and havinp been 

! 

1 involved in the teaching process would be can able of changing tneir own 

I 

behavior* 

C* Pilot Project 

To test these assumptions a Pilot Project was initiated for 
video taping classroom teaching* The Chief Investigator had two 
16 mm films made of his teaching (portable VTR's were not readily 
available in 1964)* After self-observation and self-evaluation 
the film x^as shared with the Professional Improvement Committee, and 
five other teachers volunteered for the same treatment* 

At this point the Committee added the following controls governing 
the use of films or tapes of classroom teaching: 

1. No "staging" for cameras* Regular lessons for the day to 
be used* 

2* Only the teacher to observe and evaluate film* 

3* Teacher to have full control of the use of film* 

With written permission from each teacher excerpts from, all the 
films were then shared with the 500 teachers in the Corvallis Public 
Schools* Unanimously, the teachers approved the Pilot Project and 
requested the School District to assist in the implementation of 
a teacher self-evaluation program* 

D* Related Research 

Before initiating a formal proposal the Professional Improvement 
Committee, an advisory committee of three school administrators, 
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and the staff at Teaching Research Division of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, investigated related research# One outcome 
of the investigation is the extensive annotated bibliography, which 
is appended to this report# Several of the related studies from, the 
reference list are discussed below# 

1. Problem of Measuring Interpersonal Behavior 
It was found that one reason for the lack of research on 
teachers* interpersonal behavior was the difficulty of accurately 
measuring it. The Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development booklet, Better than Rating (1960), states many of the 
inherent difficulties in classroom observation. Medley and ># etzel 
(1963) spend many pages attempting to deal with the criticisms of 
observational techniques, and the list goes on and on# Although 
observational techniques and instruments are steadily improving, 
the old difficulties of observer reliability and validity, of the 
impact of the observer on the classroom situation, and of the diffi- 
culties of interpreting observations to others remain# 

2# Video Recording Provides Permanent Record of Teaching;, 

Behavior 

Research related to this study also includes student teacher 
evaluation using closed circuit television (Allen, 19o4) , student 
teacher and lnsarvice teacher training using closed circuit television 
(Keller, 1961), and the improvement of cognitive teaching skills 
through repeated self-observation via video recordings (Bush and 
Allen, 1964)# Studies of counselor self— observation via video recording 
(TTalz and Johnston, 1963) and of self-viewing of physical skills 
also related tc this study (Smith, 1961)# However, no research 
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